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The Kaleidoscope. 


BEARDS AND WHISKERS. 











TRIFLES LIGHT AS HAIR! 
(Not) SHAKSPEARE. 

A very clever and amusing article, on the subject 
of beards and whiskers, appeared in the last Mercury, 
and will be found appended to our editorial prefatory 
remarks. Our readers, who are in the habit of see- 
ing both of our publications, will, we presume, 
readily overlook, if not highly approve, of the trans- 
fer to the Kaleidoscope of an article of no ordinary 
merit, uniting the humour of Swift and Addison. 
The object of the writer is to demonstrate the fallacy 
of the prevailing notion, that beards and whiskers 
are any evidence of the courage and manhood of the 
wearer. He maintains the direct reverse of this, and 
the precedents he adduces are highly amusing, and 
evince a more than ordinary acquaintance with 
literature, and a very happy and playful knack of 
bringing his knowledge to bear upon his argument. 
He does not contend that the beard, per se, is indica- 
cative of pusillanimity, or of'any peculiar moral weak- 
ness. To maintain such a position, would be a sweep- 
ing censure upon the male sex, which our author has 
too much sense to insinuate. The deteriorating con- 
sequences, which he so felicitously enumerates, arise, 
according to his theory, from the sedulous cultivation 
of a natural excrescence, which ought rather to be 
kept under, than encouraged to exhaust the animal 
humors, and to deface the male countenance. A well 
trimmed chin, he shows us, has ever been the con- 
comitant of bravery, while those beards which “shine 
like a meteor to the troubled air,” have ever belonged 
to poltroons. 

An author who maintains such a theory, will, we 
presume, be much more popular with the razor- 
grinders and barbers than with certain of the soft 
sex, who are supposed to admire the barbarous dis- 
figurement of “ the human face divine.” - 

It is not a little singular, that, while the ladies 
approve of the beards on the men’s faces, they regard 
them as frightful appendages to their own. We 
have, however, very high authority for the opinion, 
that the sex did not always view the subject in the 
same light. Cicero, in his work De Legibus, states, 
that women were formerly prohibited from shaving, 
lest they should thereby acquire bearded chins. The 
prohibitory law, he continues, was taken from the 
Twelve Tables. We recollect also, although we can- 
not just at present give our authority for the fact, 
that the Venus of Cyprus, of ancient Greece, was 
represented with a bushy beard. 

There is scarcely, in the history of mankind, a 
more extraordinary phenomenon than is presented in 
the importance that has, in different ages, and 
amongst different nations, been attached to beards 





and other facial excrescences. We are assured, on 
very respectable authority, that no fewer than 8,000 
Russians were massacred in 1720, on occasion of the 
order of Peter I. that people should shave their 
beards. They were conducted into a vast inclosure, 
where numbers of blocks, &c. had been previously 
arranged, when Peter himself, with the axe in his 
hand, gave the example to the executioners how they 
should chop off the heads of the victims. Who would 
have thought it possible that a nation of vassals, who 
had surrendered their liberties to the will and ca- 
price of a despot, should have thrown off their alle- 
giance, and braved death in defence of a “ feature,’’ 
if we may so term it, in which the goat has decidedly 
the advantage over the “ lord of the creation?” 

Well might Swift represent mankind as he has 
done in his Gulliver, recollecting the endless absurdi- 
ties which prevail in the world, not less ludicrous 
than those we have enumerated! and well might the 
poet say, 


“« What dire events from trivial causes spring!" 


The weakness or caprice of a wench set the Gre- 
cians and Trojans by the ears, and caused the 
death of so many heroes, that, if Homer tells truth, 
the hairs which graced Helen’s mad pate, if doubled, 
would not make up the amount; although, on the 
other hand, candour compels us to add, that this 
damsel’s freak has given rise to an immortal poem. 

There is a work, originally written in French, 
entitled, “ Great Events from Little Causes.’’? The 
following extract from this work, on the commotion 
produced in France by an attempt to interfere with 
beards, may amuse our readers. 

“A beard was esteemed, formerly, in France as a 
badge of liberty, and the people were not a little 
proud of wearing it long, and of curling it, to render 
it ornamental. The monks and friars, who affected 
to despise the little vanities of the world, took it in 
their heads to shave their beards; and the then 
Bishop of Rouen, taking it extremely ill that the 
laity did not follow so pious an example, began to 
preach against beards in the pulpit, and, by degrees, 
worked himself to so high a pitch of opposition, that 
he excommunicated all those of his diocese who would 
not consent to be shaved. Hereupon the bigots soon 
permitted themselves to be trimmed; but the more 
worldly-minded, accustomed to join the idea of pri- 
vilege to that of their beards, conceived their liberties 
and properties at stake, and, like true patriots, went 
to loggerheads, and had their brains veaten out in 
defence of the hairs of their chin. The commotion 
grew so general, and its consequences so dangerous, 
that Louis VII. found himself necessitated to take 
part with the clergy, and have his own beard taken 
off, to bring smooth chins into fashion at Court, and, 
by that means, to overcome the prejudices of the 
populace.” 


The following miscellaneous facts, bearing on 
this subject, are copied from our manuscript scrap- 
book. ‘They are, we believe, chiefly gleaned from 
D’ Israeli. 

“ The Tartars declared the Persians infidels, and 
waged a long war with them, because they would 
not cut off their whiskers, while it was more infa- 
mous in Turkey to lose the beard than to be publicly 
whipped. 

“ To touch another’s beard, or cut off a little, was 
a token of love and protection amongst the first 
French; and all letters which came from the King 
had three hairs of his beard in the seal. 

“In the reign of Catharine, Queen of Portugal, 
the brave John de Castro took the castle of Diu, 
in India. He borrowed from the inhabitants of Goa 
1,000 pistoles, as a security for which, he sent them 
one of his whiskers. 

“The Turks, when they comb their beards, gathes 
the loose hairs, fold them in paper, and bury them 
where they bury the dead.” 

D’Arnay, in his Private Life of the Romans, re- 
lates that “ amongst that nation, the beard was a 
mark of wisdom; and that a learned man, who aspired 
to a philosophic chair, could not possess it on account 
of being beardless.”” And in Goldsmith’s History 
of the Earth and Animated Nature, we find the fol- 
lowing particulars connected with this strange sub- 
ject: 

“ The Turks shave the head, but let the beard 
grow. ‘The negroes shave their heads in figures at 
one time, in stars at another, like the friars; and 
still more commonly in alternate stripes. 

“ The Melapours of Siam shave the heads and the 
eye brows of such children as are committed to their 
care. The Kings of Persia, an ne of the early 
Kings of France, had their beards Kpotted and but- 
toned with gold. The Americans ck the beard 
up by the roots, so that they have been thought to 
have nv beard ; a mistake which Linnwus has fallen 
into.” 

Having protracted our prefatory remarks to an 
unexpected length, we shall now proceed with the 
dissertation of our correspondent. ye 


a 


BEARDS AND MUSTACHIOS. 
KEIPEZOAI TON MYSTAKA, KAI TIPO- 
ZEXEIN TOIS NOMOIS, INA MH XAAEDLOL 
Q2IN AYTOLS. 


ANNUAL PROCLAMATION OF THE SPARTAN MAGISTRATES. 
** Shave your beards, and adhere to the laws, that you 
may not be frighiful to yourselves.” 





j mustachios, has lately excited attention. 


An innovation in the costume of some of the regiments 
of the British army, by the enforcement of the wearing of 
Alterations in 
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the cut of clothes or accoutrements alter notthemen; but 
to meddle with their regular habits of cleanliness, in re- 
viving the antiquated custom of huge — beards, 
and mustachios, involves considerations of mofe serious im- 
portance than, at first sight, may be supposed. If the ob- 
ject be to daunt the armed foreign enemy, by this array 
of disfigured countenances, without any design of bully- 
ing our own unarmed people, it may be well to remind 
the patrons of mustachios, that it was the smooth-faced 
Briush whom the French most feared to meet, in the last, 
as well as in all former wars, and not the whiskered 
mouthed Spaniards or Germans. At. Ligny, Bonaparic 
made quick work with Blucher and his bairy-faced Prus- 
sians, who, to save their beards, soon gave him their 
pigtails to handle: but it was an altered case when the 
vaunted Imperial Guard, with its Legion-of- Honour deco- 
rations, had to encounter clean lads, with ruddy cheeks 
and white chins. Whatever be the cause, whether the 
cherishing of a lengthened beard exhausts the animal 
powers, and causes a sickly languor, with sallow cheeks 
and sleepy eyes; or if the beard wearers feel as if fighting 
in a mask, and, therefore, entertain less sense of shame, 
ceitain it is, that those nations who have most distin- 
guished themselves by martial prowess, have, whwst they 
could claim that distinction, uniformly been careful to keep 
their faces, and most especially those of their soldiers, 
completely shaven. In Homer it 18 the old and feeble 
men, poor old Priam and Phenix, and Anchises, who 
wear beards: the fighting herocs, Ajax, Diomede, Ulysses, 
Hector, Aineas, Agamemnon, Patroclus, and Achilles, 
seem all to have been as careful in their toilette as Lord 
Mark Ker himself, who made a point to have his regiment 
well-trimmed and full-powdered on the morning of every 
oe gt sey that they might die like gentlemen. When 
Ielen points out the Grecian chiefs to Priam from the 
walls, not an individual of them is distinguished by the 
cut or colour of his beards; and, in all the numerous and 
minute descriptions given of wounds, by Homcr, no men- 
tion is ever made of any warrior’s beard. Ulysses is 

raised for his fine black head of hair, in the Odyssey ; 

ut never for his beard: the beards belonged only to the 
ayed and inactive. If, amongst the gods, Jupiter had a 
beard, it was long after his fighting days were over. 
Neither Bacchus, nor Theseus, nor Castor, nor Pollux, nor 
any of the civilized Heroes were sculptured with beards 
on their chins: the bearded Bacchus was an Eastern deity ; 
and Hercules was 9 sort of vagabond. All the equestrian 
and pedestrian figures of the frieze of the Parthenon have 
smooth faces: the Centaurs, those monsters, have beards, 
but they are getting them well plucked by the young 
Lapithe. 

In the Egyptian sculptures, at Thebes and Denderah, 
more than 4000 years old, the victors are shaven closely ;— 
the vanquished have long beards. Plutarch, in his life of 
Cleomenes states, on the authority of Aristoile, that the 
first act of the Ephori, of the Spartans, on their accession 
to office, was to issue a proclamation for all citizens to shave 
their beards, and to conform strictly to the laws, that they 
might not be frightful to themselves, omaing the shaving 
the first grand test of a worthy citizen and soldier; for, to 
their honour and benefit, all Spartans were soldiers: theirs 
was a standing army of the right kind, every man being 
well prepared :to maintain his individual rights, and to 
avenge his country’s wrongs. The concluding words of 
the proclamations ** that they might not be frightful to 
themselves,” show that the Ephori had found out the 
secret, that when soldiers become terrible to their fellow- 
citizens, they cease to be so tothe foreign enemy. Lysan- 
der, the only Spartan general who is known to have had a 
long beard, after having, by his intrigues, with the help 
of Persian gold, ruined the independent states of Greece, 
corrupted also the Spartan people, and prepared the way 
for their defeat by the Thebans, under Epaminondas. Plu. 
tarch tells us that Alexander the Great, previously to his 
expedition into Asia, ordered his Macedonian troops to 
shave their beards well, as an important point in the im- 
provement of their discipline, as constituting them more 
truly Greeks, and the superiors of their Asiatic opponents. 
In all their coins, both Alexander and his reputed father 
Philip, (for he said Jupiter was his real father,) are found 
with smooth chins, and neither of them was ever suspected 
to be deficient in courage or skill. 

Amongst the Romans, the name barbarian, that is, 
beard-wearer, or bearer, was the designation of every thing 
uncouth, stupid, and ridiculous. They had, to be sure, 


once been barbarians themselves, and had suffered severely 
Jor it. For many a year had they, with difficulty, sustained 
the attacks of the Samnites, and of their other Italian 
neighbours, and had suffered under the repeated inroads 
of the Gauls, assuredly from their neglect of shaving : for, 
in the year of the city 438, the catastrophe of the Caudine 
forks, when their whole army was made to pass under the 
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yoke by the Samnites, having made them feel at their 
chins, and look about them, a true patriot, Publius Ti- 
cinius Menas, A. V.C. 454, according to Pliny and Varro, 
made the lucky discovery of what was wanted, and soon 
put a new face on affairs, by an importation of barbers 
from Sicily. No sooner had this corps d’elite begun their 
operations, than the Samnites were repulsed ; and, in the 
course of one smooth-faced generation, all Italy was sub- 
dued ; so that, in A. V.C. 518, the Temple of Janus was 
shut, by the Consul Titus Manlius Torquatus, in comme- 
moration of triumph and of general peace. 

For a good while after, whilst the razors were kept in 
play, all went well; no enemy could withstand them; and 
the bearded Carthaginians, who, being of Phoenician origin, 
were akin to the Jews, were smitten so sorely, that, through 
vexation, they hanged old Hannibal, their unlucky general. 
But, in process of time, the Romans becoming careless in 
the essential particular, having fallen into the bad habit 
of shaving only once or twice a week, the beardless boy 
Hannibal seized the opportunity to make his assault: all 
got into confusion: the disastrous battles of the Ticinus, 
of the Trebia, of the Lake Thrasimenus, and of Canne, 
followed close on each other. Just then young Scipio’s 
beard commenced growing, and, by way of encourage- 
ment, he shaved it every day, as we learn also from Pliny. 
The example of a youth of so much merit, and of such 
high nobility, was sufficient to set the fashion ; and when 
he attained command he would, of course, enforce the 
practiceon histroops. It was weary work for the barbers, 
for the taces of the Romans were ruefully long; but a 
few seasons of cleanliness soon brightened and tightened 
them up. The Carthaginians in Spain and Africa were 
put, by Scipio, to the edge of the sword ; and Hannibal 
was recalled from Italy, to have his gray beard clotted 
with the dust of the desert, in flying to save it from 
Scipio’s vengeful razor at Zama. In vain did he seek 
help from Antiochus and Prusias, they too, being Asiatics, 
wore long beards, and could not protect him. Perseus, 
King of Macedon, and Jugurtha, King of Barbary itself, 
in succession, fell before the trim Roman legions, who 
went on all smooth-facedly, conquering the world. Not 
a beard is to be seen on the statues or medals of any one 
of the Roman commanders during the glory of the re- 
public, neither of Scipio, Sylla, Pompey, nor Cesar. 
Marius himself, although a vulgar fellow, was above the 
filth of a beard. Lucullus is represented with one; and 
to that circumstance, probably, (for no other has ever 
been divined, even by commentators,) he owed the hatred 
and contempt of his soldicrs, and his final deposition by 
their mutiny, notwithstanding his splendid success against 
Mithridates, whose beard must have been the longer of 
the two. Of such moment was the beard, that it out- 
weighed all the good qualities, and they were many, 
which Lucullus mua, 

Cato theCensor is styled by Horace Intonsus, (unshaven,) 
—lib. 2, ode 15; but that refers to the period of his old 
age, when he had taken to tippling : 


“‘ Narratur et prisci Catonis 
Sagpe mero caulisse virtus.”—Lib. 3, ode 21. 


Notwithstanding the subversion of liberty, the Roman 
armies still procecded in their successful career, and the 
empire kept on the increase, so long as the Emperors and 
the soldiers shaved their faces clean, as may be seen on 
their coins, where no Prince, nor soldier, on obverse or 
reverse, is seen with a beard, until the reign of Hadrian, 
who let his beard grow, as Plutarch says, to cover the ble- 
mishes of his face. At the precise period of the reign of 
Hadrian, the boundaries of the empire reached their ut- 
most limit. For 460 years, from the year of the city 454, 
when the barbers were imported, to 914, victory attended 
the course of the Roman eagles: but the beard of the old 
fusty Antoninus, Hadrian's successor, was a portent of 
worse omen than ever shown in the sky. It was not for 
nothing that the Greeks designated beards and comets by 
the same word. At the sight of that meteor, as Butler 
would have called it, the Stella Comata of Antoninus, very 
different from the Julian star, Victory flew off, never to 
return. With victory fled science and the liberal arts, 
and amongst the first of these the art of war. Severus, 
with a beard like a goat, according to Gibbon, subverted 
the discipline of the Roman armies, and brought ruin on 
the empire. Europe was, for ages after, one general chaos 
of filth, ignorance, violence, and uproar. The first re- 
advance towards civilization was manifested in the paring 
of the beards. In France, Philip Augustus was nearly the 
first King who shaved his chin, (see the plates and medals 
to Mezcray’s History, taken from coins and other authentic 
monuments,) and by that, and other great and virtuous 
actions, established the French monarchy in splendour.— 
Whilst his successors followed his example, they lived in 





credit and power. But King John, choosing to wear a 





beard, (see his unfortunate face in Mezeray,) was defeated 
and made a captive, at Poictiers, by the beardless Black 
Prince. In England, Edward Longshanks (not Longbeard) 
was an illustrious proof of the advantage of a smooth chin 
to a warrior and statesman: the record of his warlike 
achievements is chronicled in history: the good effect of 
his wise laws is experienced at this day. 
June 10, 1828° 


EPHORUS. 

















EE 
She Bouquet. 
** 1 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





We copy the following interesting tale from the 
Alma Mater, a new literary work, recently issued 
from the Glasgow press. It is a work of consider-. 
able merit, and does great credit to its editors,—the 
young sudents of the University of Glasgow. 





THE MONK’S TALE. 
— 
“ Hates any man the thing he would not kill!—S#Axsrears. 
ee 

‘© The scene was truly tremendous. The defile is very 
narrow, leaving space only for the road and for the tor- 
rent. The mountains rise on each side so nearly per- 
pendicular, that the vast forests growing on their sides, 
cast a dismal shade over the road, and loaded as they 
were with a weight of snow, seemed ready to fall and 
bury the traveller as he passed below. 

** Now and then a chasm broke the uniformity of this 
gloomy scenery, and presented an object less dark, but 
equally terrific; a torrent, arrested in its fall by the frost, 
hanging from the brow of a crag in solid masses, and 
terminated in immense pointed icicles, the least of which 
icicles, if detached from the sheet above, would have 
crushed the whole party, and when contemplated thus 
suspended over our heads, jam jam lapsura cadentique 
adsimilis, could not fail to excite some emotions of terror. 

‘© Whenever the mountains receded and sloped back- 
wards, they only enabled us to discover forests rising above 
each other, and swelling into new regions, till they con- 
cealed their extent and elevation in the clouds.” 

Such is the beautiful graphic manner in which Eustace 
describes the scenery amongst which we were now travel- 
ling, in the course of a continental tour during the year 
1823. 

*Twas in the evening of a beautiful autumnal day, 
that season of the year which the clear atmosphere and 
variegated foliage render by far the most agreeable one 
for viewing the beauties of nature. The sun, his deep 
rays bursting in glowing radiance through the leaden 
masses of the clouds, was setting behind the mountains, 
tinging their well defined outlines with streams of gold 
and purple, which, reflected by the snows that rested on 
thé mountain’s breast, in all probability for ages, spread 
all around, till 

“Each towering peak, and flinty spire, 

Was bathed in floods of liquid fire.” 
and the whole seemed like the enchanted and enehant- 
ing scenery of some fairy dream. 

The beauty of the scene, however, was not of long 
continuance; the sun gradually declined behind the 
mountains, and with him departed the glories which his 
presence had lent to the surrounding scenery, and the 
gathering clouds began now to betoken a night as tem- 
pestuous as they had been beautiful. 

Our postillion, whose tardy motions had, ere this, fre- 
quently excited the impatience of us all, and called forth 
the repeated execrations of the French servant who ace 
companied us, (rendered accurate in his discriminations 
asto the weather by experience,) began now toe lash his 
horses into their briskest pace. Rapidity of motion, how. 
ever, was of little avail. Ere we had proceeded far, the 
snow began to descend with an impetuous violence, known 


, Only in such mountaixous regions, while the chill wind 
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howled in gusts along the narrow way, threatening to 
detach the impending ice, and bury us in its fall. 

The snow was gradually becoming deeper as we ad- 
vanced, and the difficulty of proceeding was, consequently, 
becoming greater ; and the postillion now proposed leaving 
us to pass the night in the carriage, and, hastening to our 
destination, the neighbouring town of St. John’s, return, 
as soon as daylight would permit, with the means of 
enabling us to proceed on our journey; this proposal, as 
may be anticipated, was not a very agreeable one; none 
of us relished much the idea of spending the night in the 
dark, and in a region so desolate and difficult. It was, 
therefore, with pleasure, or rather eagerness, that we re- 
ceived intelligence of our being then in the vicinity of a 
convent of Bencdictine Monks, in which, as an alterna- 
tive, he proposed we should pass the night. As, there- 
fore, notwithstanding our national prejudices, we were 
pretty nearly unanimous in thinking that the interior of a 
convent would make a better bed-chamber than the in- 
terior of a carriage, and that monks were better com- 
panions than Alpine snows, we pushed forward and soon 
arrived at the convent alluded to. 

It has been justly remarked, that no country in the 
world exhibits more than Italy does, specimens both of 
the best and worst architecture. The convent at which 
we had now arrived was unfortunately of the latter class. 
It was a large rectangular building, more of the Tuscan 
then any other order of. architecture. Its large blank 
walls, interrupted by a few narrow ironed windows, gave 
to ita peculiarly heavy appearance. Over the gate there 
was Homer’s well known tribute to man’s mortality, of 
which the following is a translation, by Pope: 

‘* Like leaves on trees the race of men is found, 
Now green in youth, now withering on the ground; 
Another race the following spring supplies, 

They fall successive, and successive rise; 

So generations in their course decay, 

So flourish these, when those are past away.” 

In answer to our call, the gate was soon opened by one 
of the monks, by whom, after informing him of our 
situation, we were invited to enter, and conducted to the 
apartment of the superior. 

The monks, at the time of our arrival, were engaged in 
chanting the burial service over the body of a dead brother, 
who, we were informed by our conductor, had died on the 
morning of our arrival. It was, therefore, some time ere 
the superior came to us, during which we employed our- 
selves either in pondering on our unwonted situation, or 
in listening to the noble tones of the organ, as, accom- 
panied by the voice of the monks, they rose and fell in 
long echoes along the cloisters. 

On the conclusion ef the service, the superior made his 
appearance. He was remarkable for nothing, save what 
was then sufficiently new to us; the black flowing robe, 
with long loose sleeves, and the black cap, by which his 
order is distinguished. 

We explained to him the necessity we were under of 
throwing ourselves on his hospitality, and we were an- 
swered by a brief welcome. 

In the course of the evening, after partaking of refresh- 
ments, ordered for us by the superior, which, although 
not of a very dainty description, were, it may be supposed, 
rendered extremely palatable by our long exposure to 
Alpine colds, we were conducted by the superior through 
the various parts of the building, and amongst the rest to 
the cell of the monk, who, as we mentioned in the pre- 
ceding part of our narrative, had died on the morning 
of our arrival. This cell, like the. rest which we had 
visited, -was a small square room of about nine feet. At 
one end was a bed, or board, which served as such, on 
which the victim of a misapplied devotion took the rest 
which his tenets permitted him; while at the other end 
stood a table, on which were placed his desk, breviary, 
and crucifix. On this bed the now inanimate body of its 
possessor was lying, clad in all the insignia of woe. He 
appeared to have been a man of above the common sta- 


abstinence, yet bore the stamp of intellectual noblencss, 
nor had yet 

* Decay’s effacing fingers 

Swept the lines where beauty lingers.” 
Upon the whole, indeed, although death had robbed his 
victim of the intellectual glance of a full black eye, I have 
never seen a countenance that made a Ceeper impression 
on my mind. 

On our return to the parlour, the conversation gradually 
turned on the being whose remains we had just been 
visiting. The superior, evidently gratified by the interest 
which I took in the concerns of the convent, became 
gradually more open, and, ere we parted, gave me the 
following brief sketch of the history of the monk. 

‘* It was,” says he, **on a night as tempestuous as that 
from the fury of which you have just escaped, that Re- 
naldo Terino, whose mortal remains you have just seen, 
came first to this convent, carrying with him credentials 
from the father of our church. He was accompanied by 
no one, save the guide who had conducted him from St. 
John’s. His dress, although plain, indicated a person of 
high rank, while his piercing eye, large forehead, and 
aquiline nose, seemed to favour the description contained 
in these letters, that he was a man of no ordinary cha- 
racter. These letters, however, contained nothing which 
could lead to any inference regarding his family ; nay, 
on the contrary, forbade inquiry on that subject. Being 
thus prevented by so sacred an authority, and feeling, I 
confess, almost afraid to interrogate the person himself, 
I could only look forward to a death-bed confession, 
should it please Heaven (and the old man glanced upward 
as he spoke) to take him hence before me, as the means 
of clearing up the mysterious circumstances which hung 
over him. 

‘* Tt was not above eight months after this, and not 
many days previous to your arrival, that a messenger 
came during midnight from the neighbouring town of 
St. John’s, to request the attendance of one of our num- 
ber, to receive the confessions, and perform the last offices 
of religion, to one of the bandits who infest the neighbour. 
ing mountains, and who had been wounded in a descent, 
made by himself and companions, on the town. Desirous 
of going thither myself, I rose and proceeded to pro- 
cure one of my brethren to accompany me. The yet 
burning lamp directed me to the cell of Father Terino. 
He was still engaged in his devotions, and engaged with 
an intensity, which, for some time, prevented him from 
observing my entrance. On my informing him of the 
purport of my visit, he signified his willingness to ac- 
company me, and, in a little time, we were on the road to 
St. John’s. 

**The moon, then at its full, was riding through the 
blue vault of heaven; a few clouds reposed on the verge 
of the horizon, but above, all was clear, uninterrupted 
space. Nota sound fell upon the ear, save the ripple of 
the mountain streams, and the screeching of the night. 
birds, as they flitted past; and the face of nature, lit up 
with a softened radiance, partook of the influence of the 
hour, and formed a strong and striking contrast to the 
scene of mental desolation, which we were about to wit- 
ness. A few hours’ travelling brought us to St. John’s, 
and we were conducted by our guide through various 
dark and noisome alleys, to a hovel in the outskirts, 
where, in a wretched room, dimly lighted by a single 
lamp, and on a wretched bed, reposed the object of our 
visit. 

‘¢ He was a man of very singular appearance. His 
long black hair, and thick mustachios, matted by the blood 
which issued from a large wound in his forehead, gave to 
him a peculierly wild appearance. This, however, was 
not all, for scarcely do I think that these circumstances 
would have made such an impression on my mind; there 
was also something fascinatingly fiendish (and the old 
man crossed himself as he spoke) in the glare of his clear 
black eye. 

** For sometime after we entered the room, and even 
when informed by cur conductor of our arrival, he la 
apparently unconscicus of our presence. Anxious to mreak 
the silence, I began.to address him; my voice seemed to 





ture; his countenance, though wasted by disease and 


rouse him from his lethargy ; he started from his pillow, 


gazed at me for a moment, and quickly interrupting me, 
‘ Monk,’ said he, ‘I have sent for you, not that you should 
address to me the language of cant; not because I thought 
that you could alter the texture of my future fate, but 
that you might be able, hereafter, to testify that Giovanno 
died a death that became his name; a death, glorying 
in the lite which he had led. Be it thy task to justify me 
to men; I ask not thy interference with my God.’—f 
had endeavoured, without effect, to stem the torrent of his 
blasphemy, and as he was now compelled to stop, from 
exhaustion, I attempted again to call him to a sense of 
his situation. He listened, however, but fora few minutes, 
and again interrupting me, exclaimed somewhat more 
coolly,‘ Father, I am now too much exhausted, and too 
near the precincts of another world to argue doctrines. 
Nor would I accept that hope from fear, which I could 
seed receive from reason. Interrupt me not again, but 
isten : 

««T have not always been, as you may have gathered 
from my name, what I nowam. I was born and educated 
in Rome. Of the first years of my life, I remember but 
little; they were in all probability passed in the usual 
routine of boyish pleasures and employments, My parents 
I lost when young, and on my arrival at manhood, found 
myself unfettered in my inclinations, and in the possession 
of a large estate. For some time I led the life which is 
led by most young men of fortune in the capital. To 
pass over, however, this most barren part of my existence, 
I proceed to narrate the event which cast for me the die 
of my destiny. I loved, good God! how loved.’— 

. “ Here his feelings overpowered him, his face became 
livid from emotion, he sunk back on his pillow, and lay 
for some time almost inanimate; gradually, however, he 
recovered, wiped his clammy brow, drew his breath for a 
moment, and proceeded with his narration. 

«Yes, Father, she was—but it matters not. I loved 
her with all the ardency of a first love; but she—loved 
another! The extent of my fortune had made me con- 
fident ; I asked her hand and was rejected ;—-the rejection 
was repeated, and I was immediately afterwards goaded 
by the intelligence that she was soon to be married to 
one, otherwise my rivals he who—the companion, the 
confidant of my boyish years,—the partaker of my boyish 
pleasures, had, since we reached the years of manhood, 
thwarted my ambition in a thousand different ways, was 
now the only beng whom Heaven could send to interpose 
betwixt me and my felicity. I was driven to distraction: 
from the certainty of bliss I had been plunged to misery. 
When I thought the cup was already at my lips, I found 
it dashed from my hand, and appropriated by the very 
being to whom, of all mankind, I could have wished 
eternal destruction. Canst thou wonder then that I 
sought revenge ?’ 

“A groan trom Terino, but which he thought had pro- 
ceeded from me, eaused him to pause for a moment. 

«Yes, Monk, I sought, and found, sweet and bloody 
revenge. Thy cloistered heart cannot know how sweet 
revenge is to a wounded, to a distracted spirit. But 
listen: I learned the day, the hour, the place at which 
the ceremony was to take place; bribed one of thy num- 
ber,—yes, one of thy number, to lend me his robes, und 
the keys of the private entrance to the church, and, with 
every thing ready for escape, concealed myself in the shade 
of the altar. My resolution, which had almost begun to 
relent as I gazed on her deep blue eyes, was ayain 
strengthened when I saw his almost triumph at the con- 
clusion of the ceremony. [ firedj—-and, ha, ha, ha! I 
had taken sure aim! I saw them fall together. My 
vengeance was now complete, and I escaped in the con- 
fusion which followed its execution. I eseaped to the 
mountains, joined a band of banditti, became their chief 
and have since led that life. 

« © Once, indeed, I heard that she had fallen a victim to 
my fire, but that he had recovered; I could have wished 
it otherwise; but ’twas well, he had fe/t my vengeance,— 
and,—ha, ha! 

*«* Monster!" exclaimed Father Terino, rising from 
his seat, and raising his hand as if to strike the wretch,— 
* Villain ! and dost thou glory in thy wickedness! Hadst 
thou felt remorse, I could have left thee to the punishment 
of thy God, but,’—and he would have struck: death, 
however, had set his seal on the sufterer’s cheeky and the 
judgment of Heaven mocked into silence the wrath of man. 

“Such,” continued the reverend narrator, ‘ was the 
scene which I witnessed. We returned to the convent : 
Father Terino never afterwards left his cell. His mind 
had received a shock which overpowered it, and ere the 
fourth day had dawned, Father Terino was receiving, I 
trust, the reward of his labours in that world, where the 
fiend that had destroyed his earthly felicity, was enduring 





the pains of everlasting damnation.” 
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LINES SUGGESTED BY ACCIDENTALLY TAKING UP 
AN OLD NEWSPAPER. 
re 
Tell me, brief chronicle of hope, and fear, 
Of féte, and revel gay; 
Tell me, thou herald of despair, 
Of death, and battle-fray; 
Thou, on whose long-forgotten breast 
Seeins as primeval night did rest! 


Tell me, where are the myriads now, 
Thy darkened page that swell? 
They on whose proudly-conscious brow 
The laurel blossomed well; 
Kings, heroes, statesmen; where are they? 
Borne to what far off region, say? 


Where is the tyrant conqueror now, 
And what his vaunted might ? 

Bow, human greatness, lowly bow; 
For glimmers on the sight 

A nameless grave;—nor helm, or spear, 

To tell Napoleon slumbers there |! 


Where now th’ ascendant of the day, 
The wooed, and envied, where? 
Beauty, in dazzling array, 
And Genius,—speak,—declare,— 
Where Genius, tow’ring and sublime; 
And where, oh, where, the steep’d in crime? 


Where are they now the marriage rite 
Had bound, no more to sever? 
Th’ unconscious babe, in Heaven's sight 
Vowed to its God for ever? 
Ah, where are they ? and where, oh, where, 
They on Death's scroll recorded here? 


Where ts the pageantry and show, 
Admiring crowds that won? 
The cavalcade announcing woe, 
Ended, scarce yet begun, 
Life’s meteor race ;—youth In its prime, 
The doom’'d of casualty or clime? 


Where vanish'd all ?—peasant and king, 
The lofty and the low? 

Time has swept by, on noiseless wing, 
And all the living know 

Is but that erst such filled the scene, 

And struggles,—triumphs,—such have been! 


Have been !——no more !-—and this the lot 
To all below decreed ? 

To dazzle, —suffer,—be forgot,— 
Oh, spirit-crushing creed! 

Enough to mar the dreamer’s rest, 

And lower, for aye, Ambition’s crest! 


Come, I will fold thee up again, 
For, aw I lingering gaze 
Upon thy sombre page, a strain, 
“ The voice of other days,” 
Scems as if, borne upon the blast, 
Hy whispered me, while hurrying past:— 


~ And pleasure own'd, or ocean-tost, 
From joys, or anguish torn, 

Ere long and thou, to Memory.lost, 
Oer Styx’ dark waters borne; 

Bre long, and such thy lot must be; 

Léve, then, but for eternity |” 


The voice has ceased,—but on my heart 
The lesson deep imprest, 

Seems, though it pierce with scorpion dart, 
To soothe the wounded breast; 

And bidding vain regrets adieu, 

Seeking the better land to view; 


Hence will I still the rising sigh, 
And chide the sorrowing tear; 

And oh, that mine, when mine to die, 
Howe’er forgotten here ; 

Oh, that I may remembered be, 

By Him who bled on Calvary! 


Liverpool. G. 





DAVID’S LAMENT FOR SAUL AND JONATHAN. 
——— 


“The beauty of Israel is slain,” &c. &c.—2 Kings, 1. 19, 20, &c. 


—=__— 
See, in high places of thy land, 
Thy beauty, Israel! slain; 
Unstrung the bow, unnerv’d the hand, 
The spear and shield are vain ; 
Low as the dust—cold as the stone,— 
How are the mighty overthrown ! 


Publish it not in Askalon, 
O tell it not in Gath, 
How there each high and mighty one 
Was scatter’d in Heaven’s wrath; 
Lest over us, with harp and voice, 
The daughters of the foe rejoice. 


Hills of Gilboa! you no more 
May dews and rains make gay, 
For there the shield the mighty bore 
Was vilely cast away; 
The shield of Saul,—the crown’d,—the fam'd,— 
Like his, the slave, who died unnam’d! 


Once, from the battle’s bloody van, 
And from the mighty slain, 

Thy sounding bow, oh, Jonathan! 
Return’d not back in vain. 

On hill, and plain, the sword of Saul 

Stream'd with the richest blood of all. 


Pleasant and beautiful in life 
Were they, and side by side, 
Death, on the fatal field of strife, 
Their hearts did not divide: 
Swifter than eagles seek the prey, 
And stronger than the lions, they. 


Weep, daughters, weep! for Sau), whose throne 
Deck’d you with spoils from far: 

How are the mighty overthrown, 
Amid the shock of war! 

For thee my sorrows most o’erflow, 

Oh, Jonathan, my brother, thou. 


For very pleasant hast thou been 
To me,—and far above 
Measure and bound thy love was seen, 
And more than woman’s love! 
How are the arms of battle strown ¢ 
How are the mighty overthrown! 
Liverpool, June 16. H. W. J. 
pd 
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SPECIMENS OF THE ELDER POETS. 


BY PERCIVAL MELBOURNE. 
— - 
THOMAS HEYWOOD. 


cannot be ascertained. Whatever his prospects might 
have been, he appears to have abandoned them, and 
adopted the profession of an actor; and Kirkman says, 
** that he not only acted himself every day, but also wrote 
every day asheet.”” His first play was published in the 
year 1601, and of his talents and industry some idea may 
be formed from the fact ‘* that he had an entire hand, or 
at leasta main finger, in two hundred and twenty plays.” 
He translated several Latin and Italian works, which 
prove him to have been a good classical scholar; and his 
poems, although not highly thought of in his day, are as 
good as any poetry of the time. 

Besides his poems, plays, and translations, he published 
several other works, the best of which is his Actors Vine 
dication, which displays great erudition. The date and 
manner of his death are unrecorded. 

— 
SONG. 


Now what is love? I will thee tell s 

It is the fountain and the well, 

Where pleasure and repentance dwells 

It is, perhaps, the sansing bell, 

That rings all into heaven or hell, 
And this is love, and this is love, as I hear tell. 


Now what is love I will you show; 
A thing that creeps and cannot go, 
A prize that passeth to and fro, 
A thing for me, a thing for mo, 
And he that proves shall find it so; 
And this is love, and this is love, sweet friend, 1 trow. 





SONG. 


insti: canal 
Pack clouds away, and welcome day, 
With night we banish sorrow: 
Sweet air blow soft, mount lark aloft, 
To give my love good morrow : 
Wings from the wind to please her mind, 
Notes from the lark I'll borrow ; 
Bird prune thy wing, nightingale sing, 
To give my love good morrow. 
To give my love good morrow, 
Notes from them all I borrow, 


Wake from thy nest robin red-breast, 
Sing birds In every furrow; 
And from each bill let music shrill, 
Give my fair love good morrow. 
Blackbird and thrush in every bush, 
Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow, 
You pretty elves, amongst yourselves, 
Sing my fair love good morrow. 
To give my love gcod morrow, 
Sing, birds, in every furrow. 





SONG. 


— 
The Spaniard loves his ancient slop, 
The Lombard his Venetian, 
And some like breechless women go, 
The Russ, Turk, Jew, and Grecian ; 
The thrifty Frenchman wears small waist, i 
The Dutch his belly boasteth, 
The Englishman is for them all, 
And for each fashion coasteth. 


The Turk in linen wraps his head, 
The Persian his in lawn too, 
The Russ with sables furs his cap, 
And change will not be drawn tos 
The Spaniard’s constant to his block, 
The French inconstant ever, 
But of all felis that can be felt, 
Give me your English beaver. F 





The date of the birth of this poet is involved in obscu- 
rity, but he was a native of Lincolnshire, as appears from 
a poem addressed to his friend James Yorke. At a suita- 
ble age he became a Fellow of Peter's House, Cambridge, 
but how long he remained there, or what progrese he made, 





The German loves his coney wool, 
The Irishman his shag too; 

The Welsh bis Monmouth loves to wear, 
And of the same will brag qo. 
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Some love the rough, and some the smooth; 
Some great and others small things; 

But, oh your lecherous Englishman, 
He loves to deal in all things. 


The Russ drinks quass; Dutch, Lubeck beer, 
And that is strong and mightys 
The Briton he metheglin quaffs, 
The Irish aqua vite ; 
The French affects the Orleans grape, 
The Spaniard tastes his sherry, 
The English none of these can ‘scape, 
But he with all makes merry. 


The Italian in her high chopine, 
Scotch lass, and lovely Frow, too; 

The Spanish Donna, French Madam, 
He will not fear to go to; 

Nothing so full of hazard dread, 
Nought lives above the centre, 

No fashion, health, no wine, no wench, 
On which he dares not venture. 








DOGGEREL EPISTLE, 

IN REPLY TO THE LETTER OF E. 8. W. IN THE LAST KALEIDOSCOP® } 
Addressed to a young Student mightily smitten with the Muses, 
and somewhat addicted to the sin of Punning. 

—- 

Dear NEPHEW, 
I receiv’d your letter, 


For which I’m very much your debtor ; 

You wrote in doggerels, I suppose, 

Because you are averse to prose ; 

Or, perhaps, to prove that folks sometimes 

Possess the art to prose in rhymes. 

However, I must say your Latin 

Quotations did come very pat in 5 

But pardon me, my mind I’ll speak, 

What do you hope from Latin, Greek, 

Or from those crabbed Hebrew roots? 

You'll find them yield but sorry fruits. 

Why over metaphysics pore ? 

Bacon you'll find is but a bore. 

On Locke ne'er waste your time and health, 

That Locke is not the key to wealth ; 

As for those said Parnassian maids, 

Yclept the Muses, they are jades, 

Who jilt their vot’ries without pity, 

Then cut them with a sorry ditty : 

Like syrens to Ulysses strumming, 

Their practice ever has been humming: 

Then fly them, Sam,—ne’er look behind,— 

*6 Respice finem” bear in mind. 

I hinted to your good friend D—b—y, 

My fears that Pegasus, your hobby, 

Will throw you, as he has thrown many, 

Then kick your brains out, if you've any. 

Rather than tempt Parnassus’ steep, 

’T were better far turn chimney-sweep ; 

To cry ‘* Soot O!” would suit you better, 

Than Latin, Greek, or the belles lettres. 

A tinker’s life is far more toler- 

Able than that of a poor scholar; 

Then Horace quit—put Homer by— 

Learning, friend Sam, is all my eye 

And Betty Martin.—So good bye. 
Liverpool. lig 
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DREADFUL ACCIDENT, AND GREAT LOSS OF LIFE, 
AT KIRKALDY. 
——_- 


(From the Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle of June 18.) 











On Sunday last, one of those calamities which, from their 
magnitude, seem designed by Providence to rouse people 
from their habitual lethargy, to reflection upon the uncer- 
tain tenure by which they hold their lives, occurred at 
Kirkaldy. As soon as the intelligence of it reached us, we 
repaired to the spot, and consumed a day in collecting 
from authentic quarters the whole of its particulars. 


en i en tet ee 


Owing to the day being communion Sabbath, and the 
Rev. Edward Irving having been engaged to preach on 
the occasion, the parish church was excessively crowded 
for the evening service, which was to commence at six 
o'clock. When the tolling of the bell had ceased, but 
before the reverend gentleman made his appearance, the 
beams and flooring of the north gallery gave way, and, 
along with the persons in it, descended upon those beneath. 
The crash, and the cloud of dust, and shricks which ensued, 
were indescribably appalling. In the height of their con- 
sternation, the persons occupying the south gallery rushed 
down stairs; and in the south passage the mass of them 
became so dense, and swelled so much beyond the capa- 
ciousness of the place, as to force in the partition wall 
which divides the staircase from the passage. A number 
(particularly females) before descending the staircase 
altogether, escaped through the windows, the glazing of 
which is almost entirely destroyed. In the passage, how- 
ever, many were trodden down; and it was here that the 
greatest number of deaths occurred. Of the whole num- 
ber of victims (twenty-nine) only four perished on the north 
side of the church. The lifeless bodies, which were after- 
wards removed from the south passage, had become black 
in the face, the consequence of suffocation. It isa remark- 
able circumstance, that, among all the deaths, there were 
only two cases of fracture, and these any thing but fatal. 
Though the north gallery fell with such force as to shatter 
some of the pews beneath, the fall, it is believed, was the 
immediate cause of the death of only two, Mrs. Beveridge 
and David Lawson, the former of whom was rendered a 
corpse in a moment, by being struck by one of the joists, 
while her two blind and twin sons, who were seated beside 
her, escaped unhurt. One man was seen, after the fall, 
standing in a part of the gallery which remained, and (as 
if fascinated by the horror of the scene) to leap down into 
the area, where he fell prostrate, but, springing to his feet, 
he again fell and expired, some inarticulate expression 
hanging, at the time, on his lips. The casualties, besides 
deaths, are so numerous that they cannot well be reckoned 
up. They who (instead of remaining seated, as many did) 
escaped from the crush, appeared in the open air, partially, 
and some almost wholly, divested of their clothes. Next 
day, in the Town-hall, (where a magistrate sat to restore 
articles which were lost on the occasion to their proper 
owners) we were struck with the immense quantity of hats, 
bonnets, shawls, veils, combs, bibles, psalm-books, &c. 
which were displayed in the place: they presented a vivid 
image of the disaster, in its nature and extent. 

[ Here follows the melancholy list of the sufferers, which 
we shall omit. ] 

The calamity we have so faintly decribed, ought not to 
be imputed to the immense crowd, for every gallery ought 
to be capable of supporting fully as many as by any possi- 
bility can be packed into it, but to the general insufficiency 
of the church, which was built only about twenty years ago. 
And here, we cannot but reflect upon that rapaciousness 
of profit, which, insensible to all correct principle, and 
remote as are the poles asunder from all humane feeling, 
distinguishes modern times. The joists of the gallery ap- 

eared to us to have been inserted scarcely more than an 
Inch in the walls; and throughout the whole frame of it 
there was not a single iron bolt. It is very evident to us, 
at least, that the joists had been bent at their centre by the 
pressure upon them ; and that, in consequence, their ex- 
tremities resting in the wall had come out, and, asa farther 
consequence, their opposite extremities resting in a large 
beam which supported them as well as the front of the 
gallery (which Goees and front are still standing) had come 
out, in like manner. It is a remarkable circumstance that 
the rests of the joists in that beam do not appear to be in- 
jured in a single fibre of the wood, and the rests in the 
walls, if we except part of the lath and plaster, are as little 
injured. There has all along been entertained, by many 
of the Kirkaldy people, a strong sense of the insufficiency 
of this church; and we know some who, on the day in 
question, reluctantly absented themselves from it, from a 
conviction of its insecuvity, in the case of its being crowded. 
The great majority of deaths has justly been ascribed to 
the impetuous rush of people from the south gallery ; but 
it is very questionable whether, had not that rush taken 
place, the calamity would not have been still greater. 
Before the rush took place, a cracking in the joists of the 
south gallery was very distinctly heard; and there is a 
considerable rent in the lath and plaster work of the under 
part of it, which took place on the occasion, between the 
front supporting the beam and the flooring. 

The history of this church, which was designed to con- 
tain 1800 people, is very brief. A My. Alexander Macfar- 
lane contracted for the building of it; and he having be- 
come bankrupt, a litigation arose between the heritors and 
Mr. Macfarlane’s creditors as to its sufficiency; which 





ended in that questicn of fact being remitted to an Edin 
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burgh architect, and that architect’s reporting in the affir- 
mative. 

On the afternoon of Monday, the Rev. Edward Irving 
was extremely desirous uf, and intent upon, preaching in 
the churchyard, where there were several graves yawning 
to receive the victims of the accident—among others, one, 
which peculiarly fixed our attention, destined to receive the 
bodies of the three sisters, Misses Matheson, and a young 
woman who was connected with them in business; but the 
magistrates very properly prohibited the exhibition. 

When a calamity of this kind occurs, all angry and 
controversial feelings ought to be stilled by its awfulness 3 
but, at the same time, there is any thing but reason in 
suppressing reflections which it may happen to give rise 
to. To do so would be to deprive, in a great measure, cae 
lamity of its sanctity—of its only usefulness--of that which 
alone can compensate for and mitigate its bitterness. In 
bigoted times, when there were antagonist religious 
parties, it was invariably the case that the one construed 
almost every calamity that occurred into a divine judgment 
upon the other. The practice still survives with a parti- 
cular party ; and but very lately one of that party, an ex 
cellently intentioned, and truly pious, and talented man, 
published a pamphlet, to prove that the great fires which 
devastated Edinburgh in 1824, were a divine judgment 
upon its citizens for patronising the Musical Festival! Is 
this more tremendous accident at Kirkaldy, then, also to 
be construed into a divine judgment? and, if so, tor what 
has it been inflicted ? We have always believed, with the 
best of our divines, that there is, for the wisest of purposes, 
an impenetrability by human wisdom into the designs of 
Providence, in many of its dispensations; but there are 
some who, scarcely knowing their own minds, impudently 
and impiously pretend to a thorough knowledge of the 
mind of the Deity, and to fathom it with the utmost cen 
tainty ; and to them we, in a spirit of charity which, we 
fear, they cannot comprehend, would suggest that, in con- 
struing what, in common parlance, are called accidents, 
into divine judgments, they are playing with a two edged 
weapon. If what we have heard said is true, that the Rev. 
Edward Irving pronounced the downfal of the Brunswick 
Theatre to be a divine judgment upon dramatic repre- 
sentations, what will he say of this awful catastrophe haps 
pening in a place appointed exclusively for the worship of 
the Almighty ? 








——==3 
The Acautics of Chess, 


** Ludimus effigiem belli.” —Vipa. 
—-_— 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CLXXXVI1. 











WHITE. BLACK, 
1 Queen ......F—7 1 King.........H—8 
2 Bishop ......F—6 2 Queen ..... F—6 
3 Queen ......F—6X 3 King.........G—_8 
4 Queen ......H—6 4 King....... 





H—8 
5 Pawnseseceses G—6 G—8 
6 Bishop ......F—7X 
7 Pawn........G—7 MATE. 
e+ 
SITUATION FOR STUDY CLXXXxVII. 
White to move and win. 


Black. 
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SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY LIKE THE NIGHT. | 
THE WORDS BY LORD BYRON. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY MR. SAMUEL SMITH, OF MANCHESTER. 








Pia. 


ANDANTE. 


Pia. 


walks in beau - ty like the night Of cloud - less climes and star - - ry skies, 
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best of dark = and bright Meet 


to that ten - - - der light Which Heav’n to day de - - - = nies. 
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One shade the more, one shade the less, 
Had half impair’d the nameless grace, 

Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o’er her face ; 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 


is 





Miliscellanies. 


THE ITINERANT IN SCOTLAND. 





go Na 

We introduce the following extract from ‘* Ryley’s Iti- 
nerantin Scotland,” asa proof of the high degree of animal 
spirits that some of our fellow-men are blessed with, even 
in the midst of poverty and wretchedness, pleasantly ex- 
emplified in the broken-down actor of the old school :— 


Previous to the dinner hour, sauntering down Leith- 
walk with my friend Gilchrist, a person addressed me with 
much more politeness than appearances would warrant, 
for a more shabby-looking mortal could scarcely be ima- 

ined. Manager Davies, the Roscius of all slovens, when 

e met me at the inn at Taunton, mentioned in the first 
volume of this work, was a beau to this man. 

‘* Sir, your most obedient; I doubt you have not the 
pleasure of my acquaintance; that is, I beg pardon, you do 
not recollect me; and, indeed, if you did, it would not be 
much to your credit, for I am, as you see, seedam castor, 
seedam toggy ; and, as.to my shirt, perhaps the least said 
about it the better, for, as Tony Lebrun observes in your 
Itinerant, it requires a map to find the way into it.—Sir, I 
was formerly in your company at Worcester, with Powell, 
Penn, Richards, &c., and though our shares were but small, 
our toggs were decent, and we managed to get a share of 
the good things of this world; but now, Sir, (viewing 
himself,) you see how the land lies. Pockets are useless ; 
and, as to nightcaps, the first floor of a hay-loft is a bed of 
down to poor Scroggins.” 

“There waa a degree of what I call comic-pathetic in this 
man’s address, far more cflective toa mind not lost in sen- 
suality than a downright appeal to the feelings, and in 

lain terms craving relief. This was exemplitied in my 

riend Gilchrist, and I perceived his hand stealing towards 

his pocket, whilst a tear stood in his eye; for though, as 
Shakspeare says, ‘‘ he was one of your fat sleek fellows 
that sleep o” nights,” his heart never slept in the day. 

But as I did not think it prudent for him to give way to 
his feelings, however generous, from the impulse of the 
moment, without further investigation, I stept in between 
my friend and the object of his commiseration, and ob- 
served,—‘* I think I recollect something of your name, 
Mr. Scroggins, but time makes a wonderful alteration in 
us all,—thirty years ago you must have been a young 
man. What line of business did you sustain ?” 

*¢ The lovers, Sir, the lovers,” placing his hand to his 
breast; ‘pathos was my forte, though some thought 
otherwise—no matter for that. Do you recollect, Sir, my 
Romeo? I believe it will never be forgotten in Worces- 
ter——‘ Arise, fairsun.’”” He was proceeding pretty loudly 
with the speech, accompanied with action, which I plainly 
saw might be more attractive than pleasant or profitable, 
and therefore begged he would be less energetic, lest the 
Leith-walk audience might not be so well inclined towards 
him as the Worcester. I then inquired how he had passed 
his time since he had left that country. | 

** In the old way, Sir; never satisfied; flying from com- 
pany to company, astonished at the stupidity of the world 
—no discernment, fancied myself a star, others thought 
I was a dark lantern—always escaped the great bird,* 
however.”” 

«+ Run the gauntlet for ta aa ~—— all the 
managers, from Huggins to Buggins—trom o iggs to 
old Hughes—Mother Baker, Mother Easey, Welch, 
Quelch, Snags, Sprags, Sims, and Fraiser. In short, 





Sir, there is not a manager from Bristol to Bullock 
Smithy that I have not, according to managerial slang, 
rode in the same boat with. And I have found, though 
too late, that a stage-coachman is better off than a stage- 
player; and I think, from experience, I am as well quali- 
fied to write a stricture on starving, as any unfortunate 
homo that ever stepped between trap and lamp. I hope 
this gentleman is an actor, or he'll think me an odd fish. 
In your company, I presume, Mr. Romney ?” 

** Why, yes, Mr. Scroggins, this gentleman is in my 
company at present; a fine light figure for the fops, is 
henot?” My friend laughed heartily. ‘* But it raises my 
wonder, Mr. Scroggins, that when you found yourself so 
unsuccessful in the pathos, as you say, you did not take 
some other parts in the Drama.’ 

“* Mr. Romney, a wise man changes his mind often— 
a fool never; I was a fool. Sir, an infernal fool. There 
is not, perhaps, a better pantomimic performer in the king- 
dom than I am at this moment, and for Harlequin”— 
Here he took a short run in the harlequin trip, and 
coming back, struck an attitude, which so struck the 
people passing, that we began to wish ourselves well quit 
of our companion. I, therefore, no longer restrained my 
friend’s liberality, whose circumstances enabled him to in- 
dulge the feelings of his heart with less inconvenience than 
I could ; we then jointly placed into his hand what it was 
= to perceive he did not expect, and, at the same time, 

promised to use my interest to procure a small subscrip- 
tion for him the next day at the Theatre; ‘* if,” added I, 
as we left him, ‘* the attempt will not hurt your feelings;” 
upon which, placing himself in a theatrical attitude, and 
heey his hat, in pompous declamation, he repeated, 
** Let the galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung.” 





ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 
EI 

A correspondent in the Taunton Courier gives the fol- 
lowing account of an ascent up Mount Vesuvius, during 
an eruption :— 

Naples, April 5th, 1828.—We have just had one of the 
grandest sights that it is possible to imagine—an eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius. Although Naples is about four 
miles distant from the mountain, it may be said to be at 
the foot of it, for the ascent begins almost at the gates of 
the city; I had, of course, therefore, an opportunity of 
seeing it well. The internal commotion of Vesuvius an- 
nounced itself, about two months ago, by a tremendous 
shock of an earthquake, which destroyed several houses, 
and killed about cighty people within a few miles of Naples. 
The eruption began on the twelfth day from the earth- 
quake, and continued vomiting forth fire, cinders, and 
stones, rather slightly, for the first six or seven days; on 

the eighth I resolved, with two friends, Englishmen, to go 
to the top and look into the crater. The height of the 
mountain is seven miles, one half of which you travel on 

mules; the other part, which is the cone, we were obliged 

to do on foot. The crater or mouth is about two miles 
and a half in circumference, and when in a quiescent state, 

was filled up to within about three-quarters of a mile of 
the summit. We began the ascent about ten o'clock at 

night, and when we reached the hermitage, the part where 

we were obliged to qui: our mules, we found between two 

and three hundred people, principally English and French, 

as few Neapolitans are bold enough to venture up on such 

occasions, and these were deterred from proceeding, as at 

that moment the mountain was roaring in the most terrific 

manner, and throwing up red hot stones in the air, some 


with some difficulty, a couple of guides, and went forward 
with torches, but the wind blowing very hard, they were 
soon extinguished, and we had no other light than the red 
glare which each explosion of the mountain spread around 
us. When about half way up, the wind suddenly shifted, 
and the cinders, &c., which before were blown down to the 
other side of the mountain, now came in the direction in 
which we were ascending ; immediately a volley of hot 
stones were thrown out with a report equal to the explosion 
of a powder-mill, and showered about us in a manner that 
threatened destruction to us all: only one, however, suf- 
fered; a stone that had fallen rebounded against one of 
our guides, and broke his arm, besides burning him very 
much. They threw themselves on their knees imploring the 
assistance of the Madonna, and refused to go any further. 
Knowing it would be as dangerous to retreat as to advance, 
we insisted on the one who was still sound accompanying 
us. Having placed the other under shelter of an immense 
mass of stones which had been thrown out on former oc- 
casions, I put a pistol to the other fellow’s head, and 
threatened to shoot him if he did not immediately advance. 
This had the desired effect ; on we went, and arrived, with- 
out further difficulty, at the top, which presented one of 
the grandest scenes the humen mind can conceive. The 
Whole crater presented the appearance of a crucible of boil- 
ing gold; for the lava, in a state of fusion, had the resem- 
blance of gold. On most former occasions, this has con- 
tinued boiling until it boiled over, and then rushed down 
with overwhelming fury, so that they reckon seven or eight 
large cities have been entirely buried by it. Inthe middle 
of this boiling lava we saw two springs, each about eighty 
or one hundred feet in circumference, like the muzzles of 
two large cannons, which kept up a continual discharge of 
cinders all the time we were up; luckily, no more stones 
were thrown out: these cinders seemed like showers lof 
gold, which, with the brilliancy of the stars, contrasted 
with the gloomy shade of the clouds passing under us, 
had a most imposing appearance. When we left Naples 
it was a wet and dark night: in ascending the mountain 
we passed through the clouds, which, when we had gained 

the top, were half a mile beneath us, and the sky over our 
heads was as bright as possible. We remained up about 

three quarters of an hour, and in coming down picked up 

the poor fellow we had left on the road, and carried him to 

the hermitage, from which we had him conveyed to an 

hospital. The mountain is to-day pretty quiet, and it is 

supposed will soon cease burning. 


THE CASTLE OF CSEITHE, IN HUNGARY. 
The Castle of Cseithe, on the Waag, is now but a mass 
of ruins and rubbish. After having belonged to Matthias 
Corvinus and to Maximilian II. it fell into the hands of 
Elizabeth Bathory, niece of Stephen Bathory, King of 
Poland, and wife of Francis Nadasdy. This Princess has 
given an unhappy celebrity to the castle, where she dis. 
played, for many years, a degree of cruelty of which history 
can afford few examples. She educated in her residence 


indigent young women, to whom she gave portions, and 


married, on certain remarkable occasions, in the year; 
but she punished, with severity and violence, the most 
trifling faults, and seemed to take pleasure in seeing these 
innocent creatures suffer. One day she struck one of them 
in a brutal manner; and the blood of the victim having 
flown into her face, she ran to a mirror to wipe it off. 
She fancied that her skin was become whiter, more beauti- 
ful, and more brilliant; and the idea immediately occurred 
to her of renewing her youth, by bathing herself in the 





of which were nearly half a ton weight. Myselt and my 





* The Goose. 


companions having resolved to run all risks, procured, | 





blood of these unfortunate girls. Two old chamber-maids, 
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and her dwarf, Fitzko, assisted her in this horrible project. 
The youthful female attendants successively disappeared ; 
and what is almost inconceivable, above three hundred 
had been sacrificed to the caprice of this ferocious woman 
before any discovery was made. At length a young man, 
having lost his intended bride in this manner, conceived 
some suspicions, and, by means of money, even obtained 
the mortal remains of ber whose loss he deplored. Stung 
with indignation, he hastened to Presburgh, where he 
loudly proclaimed his grief and his despair. As a Princess 
was implicated, George Thurzo, the palatine of the king- 
dom, resolved, in person, to repair to the spot, where he 
surprised the four monsters in the fact, at the very moment 
when their victim was expiring, after having struggled in 
vain with her executioners. Proceedings were commenced, 
and the whole published, to satisfy the public indignation. 
The two women were condemned to have their right hands 
cut off, and to be beheaded; the dwarf, also, to lose his 
hand, and then be cast into the flames. The Princess was 
confined in a dark and narrow prison, where she died three 
years afterwards, in 1614. Only a few years ago, the porter 
of the castle still showed the place where these abomnina- 
tions had been committed, the earthen vessel which had 
received the blood, and the deep pit into which the bodies 
of the victims were thrown.—.4 merican paper. 
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Correspondence. 





FIGURE OF THE EARTH. 
—_>- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—Your correspondent 4. M. appears to me to be 
rather at a loss which part of Mr. Hunt's statement he 
ought to believe, and which reject. He thinks the disap- 
pearance of the hull of a ship, in going to sea, being 
caused by the spherical figure of the earth, rather doubt- 
ful; yet says, that ** the rotundity of the earth does not 
admit of a doubt.” He considers it absurd to account for 
the phenomena advanced by Mr. H. by increase of den- 
sity, yet, increase of obscurity is quite plausible. 

Now, he does not inform us what it is that creates this 
obscurity; but, if he thinks that obscurity at the horizon 
causes objects to disappear, in ordinary cascs, I can inform 
him that he is wrong, and, at the sume time, answer his 
questions. An cye, situated on a level with the sea, would 
not be able to discern a receding object, to the distance of 
twenty miles, unless the altitude of that object were 216 
feet; and an object whose altitude does not exceed 20 feet, 
would not be visible more than five and a half miles, if 
the density of the atmosphere were not greater at the 
earth's surface than in the upper regions of the air. This 
may appear strange to some of your readers, particularly 
to Mr. Hunt; but the increase of density actually enables 
us to see the object whose altitude is 20 feet, more than 
half a mile further than we otherwise should do, if this 
Were not the case. 

Now, what docs A. M. mean, by saying that greater 
obscurity prevails close to the surface, than that which 
exists about the masts and rigging ? when he must be 
aware that, in the borizon, every part of an object is 
equally relieved by light; and the vessel must reach the 
horizon before it disappears at all; after which it gradually 
vanishes upwards, as if it sunk into the sea. Does he 
think the obscurity increases upwards in proportion to the 
distance? If it did not, after the bull had disappeared 
from obscurity, the topmasts would next disappear, from 
distance, instead of the lower part of the rigging, as the 
magnitude of the upper part of the masts is considerably 
Jess than that of the lower. This effect, however, does not 
take place, and from that we may draw the inference that 
the rersoning of 4. M. is not correct. 

In concluding with A. M1. T must just observe, that the 
obscurity of which he speaks, seems to me to be much 
nearer home than he is aware. 

While I am upon the subject, I cannot resist the temp- 
tation of saying a few wordstoJ. F’.; but his letter is such 
a tissue of absurdity, that I scarcely know where to begin. 
Stop! I have found a sentence. He says, that ** the less 
Ais height, the greater distance he would be enabled to see the 
buse of the posts.” If this be true, it is quite ridiculous to 


ascend a hill, or otherwise attain an elevation, in order to 
see a greater distance, when it would appear, from J. F.’s 
assertion, that the range of view would be greatest if the 
eye were placed upon the level of the sea. I suppose, 
from his reasoning, that J. F., when he looks at an object 
cocks his eye, and takes aim, as he would at a covey of 
partridges ; for, really, he does not seem very clear-sighted, 
and speaks of ** pitching his sight,” and ** the eye strike 
ing the ground,” as though it were not possible to look 
straight. 

I hope, for the future, his ‘* inquiring eye” will seek 
some other :** buntling” upon which to exert his powers, 
always bearing in mind that, ** Aliqua pars sapientice est, 
stultitiam silentio tegere.”’—=I am, Sir, 

Liverpool, June 18, 1828. MATHEMATICUS., 











IMPORTANT TO PERSONS GOING TO SEA, 
PASSENGERS IN STEAM-BOATS, &c., AND TO PER- 
SONS LEARNING TO SWIM. 


IMPROVED MARINE 


LIFE PRESERVERS, 





Warranted to support the wearer in the water, either naked 
or with his clothes on, and with a considerable weight 
of money, or other articles in his pockets. 
EGERTON SMITH & Co. 

Have on Sale, at their GENERAL PrintTING OFFick, Lord- 
street, Liverpool, 
IMPROVED MARINE 
LIFE PRESERVERS: 

These Preservers may be put on as readily as an ordinary 
waistcoat, and they will sustain the wearer in the water, with 
the head and shoulders above the surface, without the slight- 
est exertion on his part. They will defend the body from 
external bruises, and keep the wearer much warmer than 
he would be without them. They form no impediment to 
the swimmer; and any person may readily learn to swim by 
their means. 

To persons wrecked at sea, they will be of the utmost im- 
portance, as it is not necessary to take off any part of the 
wearing apparel; and the wearer may thus not only preserve 
his clothes, but also any money he may be possessed of. 

To Boats’ Crews, and especially those of Life Buats, these 
Marine Preservers would be most invaluable, as they serve 
to keep the body warm and dry; nor do they, in the slight- 
est degree, prevent the wearer from using the oars; whilst, 
by inspiring confidence, they may be the means of inducing 
seamen to venture where it would be unsafe, or fatal, tu go 
without them. 

They may be had either lined or padded, and so made as to 
adjust themselves to persons of all sizes. 

Persons in the country, who are desirous of becoming pur 
chasers, are requested to state about their weight, and their 
stature and bulk. 

The prices of the Preservers vary from Eighteen Shillings 
to One Pound and Twenty-five Shillings, according to their 
finish; and any person remitting the money (post-paid) may 
have one of the most complete description forwarded to his 
address. 

An allowance made for a wholesale order, or for exporta- 
tion, 

E. Smitu and Co. pledge themselves to return the purchase- 
money, if these Marine Preservers do not answer the descrip- 
tion they have here given of them. 

It is presumed that these Marine Preservers would sell very 
well abroad. 

Had the Passengers and Crew of the Alert Packet been furnished 
with these Preservers, not one of them would have perished. 

(% Orders for these Jackets muy be transmitted through 
the Agents for the Mercury aud the Kaleidoscope. 

CERTIFICATE OF THE UTILITY OF THE LIFE- 

PRESERVER. 

The fullowing certificate is drawn up by an excellent 
swimmer, and a most competent judge of the art, Mr. Frechet, 
who teaches swimming professionally, and who is associated 
with Mr. Hamon in teaching gymnastics. 

“1 certify, that I have made.trial of Mr. E. Smith’s Im- 
proved Cork Collar Jacket, which I consider a most simple 


sons to learn to swim, and of supporting them in the water 
with their clothes on. 

** Without stirring hand or foot, by means of the jacket, 
I remained upright in the water, with one person holding on 
at each of my shoulders, and the jacket supported all three, 
although none of us made any use of our hands or feet. 

(Signed) ** FRECHET, 
“* Professor of Gymnastics and Swimming, 

* Liverpool, June 18, 1828.” 

DIRECTIONS FOR PUTTING ON THE IMPROVED MARINE LIPB 
PRESERVER. 

The particular attention of those who use the Marine Life 
Preserver is requested to the following directions :—Although 
they may be worn on the naked body, it is preferable to use 
an under-waistcoat of flannel, or some other substance; the 
thicker the better. This, besides keeping the body warmer 
than when naked, serves to prevent the cross-belt from 
chafing the wearer in swimming. A strong pair of drawers, 
with a loop (2, 3) on each side, just above the hips, is particu- 
larly reeommended. A strong piece of tape, or apron-string, 
should be fastened to each of these loops; and when the jacket 
is worn, these tapes should be put through the two staples, 
the jacket drawn down, and the drawers up, as close as pos- 
sible. This is found to be of the greatest importance, as it 
prevents the jacket from slipping upwards, and it keeps the 
collar down in the water, and consequently elevates the 
wearer higher in floating. 

The mode of putting on this Marine Life Preserver Is so 
simple as to require little or no direction, as a bare inspection 
of the figure will enable almost any person to understand it. 
The head is put through the aperture in the canvas, and the 
upper part of the Cork Collar brought in front, nearly in con- 
tact with thechin. The strap(1) should be buckled as tightly 
as the wearer can bear it, as this keeps the jacket from siip- 
ping up, and also keeps the body warm. Any person who 
prefers it may line the canvas with flannel; and if the strap 
should be found too hard, it might also be lined. 

A jacket or spencer may be worn over the flannel under- 
waistcoat, and a pair of breeches over the drawers, if the 
wearer pleases. They will keep him warmer; and the Pre- 
server will buoy him up with any quantity of clothes on, and 
his shoes or hoots, if there should not be time to take them 
off. 

It is of such consequence to fasten down the jacket to the 
breeches or drawers, that the suggestion is here repeated. 














METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 





(From the Liverpool Courier.} 


























Barometer | Extreme] Thermo-Extreme | State of Remarks 
at during | meter | heateu- [the Wind be 
noon. Night. | moroing jring Day,| at noon. Qovn. 
June | 

11 |30 28} 54 O} 54 0/ 65 O W. Fair. 

12 | 30 28| 55 UO} 58 O| 64 O| NW. /Fair. 

13 | 30 30 0; 59 O| 69 O|W.N.W. . 

14 |30 20] 55 0| 62 Of} 72 o| E.S.E. |Fair. 

15 | 30 16) 54 O| 59 O| 67 O| E.S.E, 'Fair. 

16 | 29 91} 54 O} 63 O| 69 O| S.E. (Cloudy. 

17 | 29 44| 54 0] 61 O| 71 O E._ |Fair. 











16th, Heavy rain from Bc ema to eight p.m. 
17th, Rain, one, p.m.; half-past five, p.m. heavy rain, 
with thunder and lightning. i 


Tide Table. 





























Days. Morn. Kven.| Height. Festivals, &c. 
h.m.jh. m!ft. in,| 

Tuesday -.24| 8 6 8 3413 3 |Nat. of St. John Baptist. 
Wednesday25| 9 1! 9 2714 8 | Trinity Term ends. 
Thursday 26) 9 52101616 1 (evening. 
Friday +---27)10 3911 217 8 |Full Moon, 3h.30m. in the 
Saturday.-28)11 2511 4818 10 (St. Peter. 
Sunday: ---29} 01119 6 '4th Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday -.30]} 035 1 019 8} 
Tuesday -- 111 23 1 4819 1 iOxford Act and Cani. Com. 








Co Correspondents. 


The philosophical essay on vision, with an engraving, in- 
tended for this week’s Kaleidoscope, is reserved for the first 
number of our ninth volume. 

Dr. Bedale’s letter on Swimming shall appear in our next. 
Anon's verses are quite inadmissible. He had better turn his 
thoughts to some pursuit in which he has a better prospect 
of distinguishing himself 

Pherbe fancies she is pathetic; but she is only silly.—She oughe 
to pair off with Anon, : 








Printed, published, and sold. every Tuesday, by E.SM1teE 
and Co., at their General Printing Office, Lend-envest, 





and useful invention, beth for the purpuse of enabling per- 





Liverpool, and to be had of all Booksellers. 
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